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of the other House to alter or reject bills passed by this House
should be so restricted by law as to secure that within the limits
of a single Parliament the final decision of the Commons shall
prevail." The vast Liberal host which surged into the House of
Commons in 1906 were panting to put into legislative operation
at the earliest possible moment all those reforms which they had
so passionately advocated on their own and their friends' platforms
at the General Election, and with the zeal of new brooms the
freshly appointed Ministers set about sweeping the country
clean of accumulated abuses. But the House of Lords had suffered
no similar invasion of impatient reformers. Its composition and
its Conservatism were alike unchanged, and it had no intention
of being either cowed, cajoled or stampeded into passing legislation
of which it disapproved just because a pack of noisy radicals had
temporarily taken possession of "another place." Their Lordships
accordingly made short work of the new Education and Plural
Voting bills, and the Liberal Government found itself at the
outset of its career impotent in spite of its huge majority to put
its policy into practice. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman's
resolution was accordingly devised to record the Commons'
protest and to warn the Upper House that it would not be allowed
indefinitely to thwart the enactment of measures which the
electorate had so recently and so overwhelmingly approved.

Rufus Isaacs, taking part for the first time in a very "full
dress" debate, made no outstanding oratorical contribution but
expounded his case much as if he had been addressing a jury,
preferring logic to rhetoric and argument to invective, although
it was a subject upon which he felt most strongly. His main
theme was the invincible resolve of the House of Lords to support
the Conservatives at all costs and the use made of that support by
the Conservatives to obstruct and frustrate the Liberals at every
turn, a subject which was to become only too familiar during the
next few years.

In addition he criticized the proposal, which found favour in
some quarters, to introduce the referendum as a means of settling
disputes between the two Houses, contending that it would
never be possible to concentrate the mind of the country upon
the one material issue to the exclusion of all other topics.

His prominence on so weighty an occasion was symptomatic
of his progress, the rate of which increased rapidly after the death
of Sir Henry Cainpbell-Baniierman early in 1908. The new
Prime Minister, Asquith, had known Rufus Isaacs for many
years at the Bar and had had frequent opportunities of judging
his powers. Moreover, they had often met socially, especially